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Founders Hall may close 
for summer repair work 
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by John Cotter 


News Editor 


Pointing to bathrooms as taking number one 
priority, the college's director of grounds and main- 
tenance said that certain areas of Founders Hall 
will be getting what some students consider much 
needed repair. 

Timothy Pedrotty pointed to “old age” as the 
major source of the building’s current condition. 
In spite of some problems, though, he called the 
building “structurally sound.” 

Larry Frigault, chairman of the Student Asso- 
ciation’s Facilities Committee, said that the build- 
ing is badly in need of repairs. He added that it 
would be a good idea if the building were closed 
down over the summer to do the work. 

Pedrotty was open to the idea of closing the 
building. “We'd like to close it for the summer, but it 
really depends on the housing demand.” 

Founders Hall is used to house mostly interna- 
tional students during the summer months. 

Frigault said that some of the major problem 
areas are rotting window frames, electrical wiring 
that is not “up to code” and lack of adequate 


ventilation in the bathrooms. He also said_that- 


there have been complaints about mice in the 
building. 


While Pedrotty’s comments agreed with Frigault’s, 


he said “The mice are a new one on me.” 


Pedrotty acknowledged that the bathrooms were 
in need of better ventilation in order to protect the 
wooden window frames. He explained that the 
lack of a fan in the shower areas leads to steam 
build up which contributes to window frame dam- 
age. 

In addition to plans to install fans, Pedrotty said 
he would like to work on the bathrrom floors. “The 
grout is bad” and this sometimes leads to leaks. 

With regard to the electrical system he said,,“‘] 
wouldn't doubt that some of the wiring is old.” He 
added that an inspection would have to be made 
to determine if this was so. 

The college spent $90,000 rewiring Joyce and 
Alumni Halls last summer. 

Pedrotty also said that some of the building’s 
floors were “just worn out” and need work. He 
explained that due to occasional radiator leaks 
and misfrings of the building’s sprinkler system, he 
was shying away from carpeting the floors. 

“Pd love to put in carpet,” he said. “But I just 
don’t think that would be a good move.” 


Pedrotty said that even if the building is occu- 
pied this summer he would like to repair the bath- 


rooms. “that’s a primary concern. Hopefully we 
could work around the kids.’ 


: — 
Despite some 
start, the Davi 
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roblems that included poor sales and a late 
d Johansen concert was one of the main 


events of Winter Weekend activities. 


(photo by Bernie Dagenais) 


Local 


Features Editor 


At what age is a person legally 
responsible enough to drink alco- 
hol? 

This question has occupied 
the minds of lawmakers since the 
repeal of Prohibition almost 50 
years ago, when it was decided 
that the subject of legal drinking 
age was a matter best left to the 
indivudual states. 

In Vermont this year, the sub- 
ject has become more than an 
introspective question for legis- 
lators to ponder amongst them- 
selves. Three bills introduced to 
the Legislature which would raise 
the drinking age from 18 to 19, 
20 or 21 have turned the topic 





impact 


by Kathy Guare_ 


Bills to raise the drinking age have attracted comm 


_ into a searing public issue, attract: . 


ing comment and criticism from 
many sectors of society not even 
connected with the lawmaking 
process. 

A public forum entitled, 
“Shall Vermont Raise its Drink- 
ing Age?” heid-its-second of 
three hearings in McCarthy Arts 
Center last Wednesday The pan- 
elists participating in the forum 
were Charles Kelley a fourth- 
year English major at St. Michael’s 
College; Radetta Nemcosky, a 
counselor at Burlington High 
School; Kevin Bradley, Chitten- 
den County state’s attorney; » 
Richard Powell, director of the 
Vermont Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Division; and Mike Yaroschuk of 
the Vermont Hospitality and Tra- 





ent and cri 


vel Association. All five spoke 
against the/bilis. . 

Kelley maintained the prob- 
lem was “with education, not 
with the drinking age.”He said 
better programs were needed on 
the high school level to “edu- 
cate students on how they should 
act with reference to alcohol.” 

Kelley also said a raise in the 
drinking age would not effectively 
curb students’ drinking habits. He 
said when his home state of Mas- 
sachusetts raised its age to 20, 
he and his friends “didn’t stop 
drinking.” Instead, he said, they 
went to the beaches, which he 
considered more dangerous than 
going to bars. 

Kelley detailed the advantages 
of bars, citingthat the drinks tend 






y 


ticism from many diffe nt 


segments of society. At this time in Vermont, there are three bills scheduled to go before 
the House that propose raising the drinking age to 19, 20, and 21. 
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to be more expensive than what 


‘people can prirchase in a store 


and therefore they drink less in 
bars. He also said bars provide a 
“controlled atmosphere” which 
keeps students from getting out 
of hand. Kelley gave for example 
the St. Michael’s Rathskeller, the 
only student-run bar in Vermont. 
Since its establishment, Kelley said 
the school has seen a marked 
decline in damage to the dormi- 
tories. With a large part of the 
college’s population between the 
ages of 18 and 21, Kelley saida 
raise in the drinking age would 


mean the demise of the Rath- 


skeller. “Quite simply, they’d have 
to close,” he said. 
Nemcosky said she was “not 


convinced” that raising the drink- 


ing age was the best solution. 
According to a survey taken in 
Burlington High School, she said, 
“93 percent of the students had 
used or were using alcohol by 
the ninth grade.” 

Nemcosky said the survey 
showed the favorite beverage to 


be beer, of which students con- 
sume four to six bottles at par- 


ties. “A party is now defined in 
the numbers of kegs or six packs,” 
she said, “is this use or abuse?” 

Nemcosky said she felt a 
higher drinking age would have 
little effect on students. “Tf all this 
is before the age of 18, will 19, 


20 or 21 really make a differ- 


ence?” 

Bradley called the bills “simply 
a cosmetic change. In my opin- 
ion they're pushing the problem 
back under the rug again.” 

He said he didn't believe a 
higher age would create a dis- 
tance between minors and those 
who are of legal age to drink. 
“The kids I’ve dealt with do not 
get it from 18-year-olds,” he said. 
If the age is raised to 19, he said, 
“they're simply going to get it 
from 19-year-olds. 


of drinking age under debate 


Bradley also said that if the 
state was hoping to decrease 
instances of DWI, it would have 
to “raise the drinking age to 35,” 
because most cases of. DWI oc- 
curred in people between the ages 
of 24 and 35, he said. 

Powell said “the law has never 
been an effective mechanism for 
controlling” the use of drugs. He 
said the problem didn't lie in age, 
but in the role models people 
present to the younger genera- 
tion. “The state of Vermont can't 
solve the problem,” he said, “indi- 
viduals are going to solve the 
problem.’= 

Powell said in these days, most 
people don't go through a day 
without some kind of drug, even 
if it is only caffeine. He recom- 
mended people should try and 
present a good model and remain 
“as drug-free as they possibly can.” 

Yaroschuk, in opposing the 
bills, denied that this stand was 
taken because of the direct effect 
a drinking-age raise would have 
on the hospitality and travel indus- 
try. “Our industry is people like 
fathers and mothers,” he said, 
“it’s not a profiteering philoso- 
phy” 

Yaroschuk said “the problem 
of alcohol, its use and abuse, is 
not an 18-year-old problem. ..it’s 
a society problem.” 

He agreed with Powell that 
the older generation should pro- 
vide a good example for the 
younger generation to follow. “We 
have to look to ourselves,” he 
said. “What kind of role model 
do we play as adults for our chil- 
dren?” 

In 1981, a bill to raise the 
drinking age to 19 passed both 
houses of the Legislature but was 
vetoed by the governor on the 
last day of the session. This year, 
Rep. Carmel Babcock, D-Bur- 
lington, along with nine others, 
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New machine to transfer more than copies 


by Gerry Gray 
Staff Reporter 


Anew photocopying machine 
that the library is acquiring will 
save money and transfer the bur- 
den of copyright laws. 

Joseph Popecki, director of 
the library and the Student Asso- 
ciation have expressed interest in 
charging 5 cents a copy.on the 
new machine. The actual cost of 
making a copy on the present 
machine is 7 cents, the new one 
will cost only 2 or 3 cents. Un- 
like the present system, students 
will have direct access to the new 
machine. 

One advantage of having the 
students use the machine them- 


selves is that it will shift the bur- 


den of copyright law from the 
library to the students, Popecki 
said. 

Popecki favors charging 5 
cents a copy for “psychological 
reasons’ rather than fiscal ones. 
“Students say to themselves, Why 
should I pay 10 cents for a copy 
here when I can get one for 5 
cents at UVM?,’ so they rip out a 
few pages in a book instead.” 
Although most students are good, 
he said that vandalism is a real 
problem in the library 

Copyright law is in a transi- 
tion period. New laws and quide- 
lines were set up in 1978 in the 
wake of copyingmachines. Those 
guidelines are reviewed and up- 
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dated every five years by the 
Register of Copyrights. Because 
of this, many of the minor rules 
are not enforced or carried out. 
“A law you cannot enforce is not 
a good one,” said Popecki. 

On Feb. 8 the G.A. voted 
unanimously to support a 5 cent 
per copy charge on the soon-to- 
be-arriving machine. The letter 
was sent out to Ernest Guilmain, 
vice president for fiscal affairs, 
and his assistant, Warren Glesner 
Glesner said that Popecki would 
be involved in that decision. 

Two of the guidelines which 
the library does not adhere to 
are posting a warning that copy- 
right laws should not be violated, 
and including a notice of copy- 
right on every multiple copy. 
Popecki said that signs were 
posted at one time, but they have 
since disappeared and that 
stamping every multiple copy 
(usually for classroom use) is too 
time-consuming. Copyright is 
presumed to be “understood.” 

Bill Mazur, director of admin- 
istrative services, holds a similar 
view on the subject. “My under- 
standing of the law is that my 
only responsibility is to tell the 





person he may be in violation of 
copyright law.” 

Between the library and ad- 
ministrative services 10,000 to 
15,000 copies are made per 
month, most of them by the stu- 
dents, Popecki said> 

Faculty members cause the 
most problems in dealing with 
the law. The only serious prob- 
lem arose recently when a teach- 
er wanted to make a personal 
copy of a book that was still un- 
der copyright (life of the author 
plus 75 years). 

Teachers may only legitimat- 
ely copy an article from a news- 
paper, a chapter from a book, a 
short study essay or poem, or a 
chart, diagram, drawing, cartoon 
or picture from any source. They 
may not use the exact same piece 
of work for more than one year. 

The new laws and guidelines 
that went into effect this past year 
deal mainly with the newer forms 
of copying such as cassettes and 
computers. 

Computers need little regu- 
lation because the person who 
composes a computer file can 
make it nearly impossible for other 
people to get at their programs 
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without knowing the code. St. 
Michael’s has very limited com- 
puter base and doesn't copyright 
it. 

Popecki said that “off-the- 
air” taping has been extended. 
People may now legally keep 
taped material for six months, 
whereas before one week was 
the limit. Most teachers end up 
erasing old material to make room 
for new items long before the 
time limit has expired. 

As a final note, Popecki said 
that St. Michael’s is “as good as 
anyone in obeying the law.” He 
said that some other “higher insti- 
tutions” are more flagrant violaters 
of the law, “Some schools are 
more flagrant because they want 
to test the laws in court,” he said. 
“In the next five years you will 
see that a lot of the copyright, 
not the actual laws, will be 
changed.” 


G.A. to change 
method of dorm 
representation 


by Judy Hatin 
Staff Reporter 
The structure of the house 
government at the college will be 
changed in September with the 
help of a new house advisory 
board. 


An amendment was passed 
in the General Assembly last 
week that will change the present 
system. Every two floors of a 
dormitory now consists of one — 
“house” with two representatives 
and one president. In the new 
system, however, all floors of a 
dormitory will consist of one 
“house” with a president, vice 
president and four represent: 
atives. 

The advisory board was ap- 
pointed by a special committee 
formed in the Student. Associa- 
tion three weeks ago. The com- 
mittee was made up of about 20 
people interested in changing the 
system. John Egan, president of 
the S.A., said the committee was 
formed to take a look at the sys- 
tem and see what could be done 
to reorganize it. 

Sharon MacDonald, a resi- 
dent assistant and chairwoman 
of the special committee, said 
two meetings were held at which 
they realized the need for an advi- 
sory board for the house govern- 
ments. “House governments are 
floundering. They could be doing 
a lot more,” MacDonald said. 

The advisory board includes 
Joseph Snee, director of hous- 
ing; Bob Kasle. a resident direc- 
tor; Nancy O'Shea, a represen- 
tative from General Services and 
Welfare; Frank Normandin, a 
resident assistant; Mary Cunning, 
a house president; and Mary Ellen 
McNierney, a representative from 
the programming board. 

One of the main concerns 
with the present system is the 
lack of job descriptions for house 
members, McNierney said. Job 
responsibilities will now be writ- 
ten in house constitutions and 
advice will be given on ideas, 
organization and funding of pro- 
grams. 

Each house will still have six 
representatives in the G.A. ac- 
cording to the amendment, 
McNeirney sid. House presidents 
will be required to meet with the 


board. 
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by Debbie Ryan 
Staff Reporter 
In 1981 the number of sex- 


ual offenses committed against 


women totalled 81,536. This fig- 


ure is the humber of reported 
rapes in the: United States. In 
Vermont the number of reported 


rapes in 1980 was 63, 19 oc- 
~ curring in Chittenden County 


These figures were taken from 
Crime in the United States (Uni- 


- form Crime Reports— 1981) 


which is published by the US. 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
The Vermont data was taken from 
a publication called “An Evolu- 
tion of Vermont's Sexual Assault 
Statute” for the governor's Com- 
mission on the Status of Women. 

The Women’s Rape Crisis 
Center, located in Burlington, pro- 


_ vides a hot line service. Trained 


individuals are on call from 7 

p.m. to 7 a.m. daily to assist any- 
one who has been raped or has 
questions conceming rape. Mem- 
bers of the center provide infor- 
mation concerning medical pro- 


_ cedures involved in a rape. It also 


provides information about. the 
legal procedures involved when 
a person decides to report the 
assault or take legal action. Many 
times the members just listen and 
try to console the victims or their 
relatives. 

The center is holding a five-day 
volunteer training session for indi- 
viduals interested in becoming 
members of the hot line service. 
The session will be held Feb. 28, 
Mar. 2, 7,9 and 14 from 7-9 p.m. 
at the YWCA in Burlington. 

The first night will consist of 
an introduction and a discussion 


of the history and functions of 
the center. The history of rape 
and its statistics will also be dis- 
cussed. Questions like what is 
rape? and who rapes? will be 
among the topics of discussion. 
Questions will be answered by 
the members. 

Joanne Tremblay a registered 
nurse from the emergency room 
at the Medical Center Hospital 
of Vermont, will talk about the 
medical procedures involved 
when a female is raped at the 
third meeting. 

Dena Monahan, deputy state’s 
attorney and a Burlington police 
officer will speak on the fourth 
night. Monahan will discuss the 
legal aspects of rape such as court 
procedures, Vermont law and 
victims’ reactions to the legal proc- 
ess. Police procedures will also 
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FBI reports 19 rapes in Chittenden County 


be discussed. 

The sessions will end with an 
exercise called role playing. The 
trainees practice handling possible 
calls they may receive while on 
call. 

The training session is open 
to anyone. Currently, two men 
work at the hot line. Many times 
a male relative or friend of the 
assaulted woman or girl will call 
the center. Sometimes it’s easier 
for the person to speak with 
another male. Mary Howley a 


member of the center and a stu- 


dent at St. Michael’s, said that 


many times when a male mem- 
ber is present at public presenta- 


tions the center is taken more 
seriously by the public. 

Howley attended the training 
session in the fall. “I learned a lot 
from the program. If anyone close 


to me was raped, | could deal 
with it better now than before the 
program,” she said. Howley also 
said she has gained a better 
knowledge of the legal and med- 
ical procedures involved. Through 
the role-playing exercise, a per- 
son can acquire active listening 
skills that can be applied to almost 
anything, she said. 

Susan Cobb, a member and 
St. Michael's student, felt a sense 
of accomplishment upon com- 
pleting the program. “I feel like 
I'm doing something important,” 
she said. Cobb described the 
session as “interesting even to 
someone who didn't want to work 
on the hot line.” She said the 
program was very informational 
and also a good way to meet 
new people. 


Handicapped accessible buildings required 


by Regina Dwyer 


Federal and state stipulations 


‘state there must be a certain 


amount of housing units allotted 


- to handicapped and disabled stu- 


dents. 


The Federal Register states, 


however, that “such housing shall 
be available in sufficient quantity 
and variety so that the scope of 
handicapped students’ choice of 
living accommodations is as a 
whole, comparable to that of 


Nicosia’s Israel trip 
calied propaganda 


by Brian Kling 
Staff Reporter 


ee Francis Nicosia, assistant pro- 
fessor of sane padi Israel ear- 






ie 


is a consortium of five Israeli 


universitites, and the Israeli Gov- 


ernment’s Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Nicosia said that he had been 
formally invited last December 
by the Israeli Consul General 
when he was at St. Michael’s to 
speak as part of the Arab-Israeli 
lecture series. After talking with 


members at the Jewish commu- 
nity the Consul General nomi- 


nated him to take part in this trip. 


_ Hesaid he had to senda resume 


to the Study Group and Foreign 
Ministry for acceptance. 


Nicosia said he had prear- 


ranged meetings and discussions 
with Israeli academics; those who 
were specialists in Middle East 
affairs and the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict and specialists in different 
aspects of Israeli society 

He visited everything from a 
kibbutz, an Israeli collective set- 
tlement, to the Golan Heights. 
He also went to the site of the 
discovery and excavation of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and to’ Massa- 
dah, a mountain in the Judean 
desert where the Jews in the first 
century resisted the Romans. 

“Basically the trip was to talk 


to Israeli academics, the leading 


academics in different fields, and 
to talk to government officials,” 
Nicosia said. He met with many 
people including Jehuda Ben- 
Meir, a member of the national 
religious party who is the assis- 


tant foreign minister in Prime 


Minister Menachim Begin’s cab- 
inet: Abba Eban, formerly foreign 
minister and one of the current 
leading members of the oppos- 
ing coalition. Nicosia also met 
with Major Saad Haddad, leader 
of the Lebanese-Christian mili- 


tia. “Not a particularly admirable 





character from my point of view, 


but he was interesting and very 
polite,” Nicosia said. 

He said the trip was public 
relations for Israel which is trying 
to build up sHppoy ot its side of 
the e tryi 





ive som ; 

ety for a ‘greater cena” 

of the complexities of it,” he said. 
“Tt was a well-rounded, well- 

organized and balanced trip but 

it didn’t change my opinions. It 


did enable me to gain a greater — 


insight particularly into those 
aspects of Israeli society that don't 
have anything to do with the 
Arab-Israeli conflict.” he said. 

Nicosia currently teaches a 
course entitled “The Arab-Israeli 
Conflict Since 19 

Although Nicosia called the 
trip “propaganda,” he said that 
it was “very worthwhile. “I leaned 


a lot in terms of a historical back- 


ground, the basic issues, and 
‘what's needed for peace,” he said. 

“It was well done and im- 
mensely beneficial for everybody 
who took part in it. They treated 
us like royalty.” Nicosia said, if he 
had to criticize one aspect of the 
trip, it was that whenever talk 
focused on the Arabs or Pales- 
tinians, there was never a spokes- 
man to reiterate their point of © 
view. 

Nicosia said that his chief 
purpose was to listen. He now 
feels he can back up certain points 
in class with recent experiences 
on what one can and can't expect 
from the government. 

Nicosia, who had been to 
Israel once before in 1976, didn’t 
see much change in the Israeli 
way of life. The economy was 
worse than ever with inflation 
exceeding 100 percent and “the 
military was still always apparent,” 
he said. 

Even though the trip was 
strictly business, Nicosia said he 
had a little time to walk around 
on his own and brush up on his 
Arabic. A frequent question asked 
of him when it was discovered 
that he was an American was: 
“What's going to happen to us?” 







non-handicapped students.” St. 
Michael's has handicapped hous- 
ing available, but no handicapped 
people to live in them. 

John Sheehey, director of 
admissions, said that as far as 
living spaces for handicapped stu- 
dents go, the college has one 
apartment available in Hodson 
Hall and the set quota of handi- 
capped townhouses available. 
These are the most expensive 
living quarters available on cam- 
pus, and are generally restricted 
to third- and fourth-year students. 
There are no facilities accessible 
in the quad dorms or on north 
campus, the less expensive choic- 


for everyone; 





‘According to Sheehey, St. 
Michael’s has few applicants who 
are handicapped. One of the chief 
factors that influences a handi- 
capped person's decision to come 
to the college is the weather con- 
ditions. Snow and ice in the 


es. abe 2 question of cost is rais- - 


is factor should be 
ideration, he said. 


wintertime in Vermont make it 
hazardous for able students to 
get around. As a result, people 
who depend on wheelchairs are 
more likely to choose warmer 
areas to study, said Sheehey 


St. Michael’s is a very residen- 


tial. college. About 1,500 out of 
1,600 students who attend the 


college live on campus. Many stu- 


dents at a community college or 
state university choose to live off 
campus because they are closer 


to home. In addition, state col- 


leges are more fully equipped 


with regard to handicapped stu- 
dents in comparison to St. Mich- 


ael’s, 
Sheehey said handicapped 
“students are welcomed in our 


inated against in any way during 
the admission process. 


In accordnce with handicap- 
ped housing rules and regula- 


tions, the college also should have 


enough classroom space availa- 
ble to handicapped students. 
Sheehey said that the only class- 


community and are not discrim- 


room spaces open to handicap- 
ped students at the present time 
are: room 110 in Jemery Hall, 
one classroom in Ross Sport Cen- 
ter, Bergeron, and one room in 
Science Hall. This excludes all 
of north campus, including lan- 
guage laboratories and art cen- 
ters, in addition to Durick Library 
and McCarthy Arts Center. 
This is due to: 
1) the problem of transpor- 
tation 
2) none of these buildings is 
- accessible to wheelchair 
users 
Anne McConnell said that St. 
Michael's, as an educational insti- 
tution, should be equipped for 


‘the hearing and visually impaired, 


in addition to persons restricted 
by wheelchairs. McConnell said 
various learning aides could be 
used to make the library and class- 
rooms more accessible to the 
handicapped, such as magnify- 
ing eraders, TTY machines and 
fire alarms which can be seen | 
instead of heard. 
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Renovations required 


Founders Hall is in need of a great deal of repairs. Students living 
there have complained of shoddy electrical wiring, rotting window 
frames and poor ventilation. Some have even spotted mice in the 
building. It’s ironic that the building that houses not only students 
but the college president and other administrators should be in the 
worst condition and the least maintained. 

Some of the founding Edmundites would turn in their graves if 


they were to see the present condition of the original building of St. 


Michael’s. Founders Hall is the symbol of the perseverence of a few 
dedicated men who saw the need for a Catholic education. It’s also 
the “trademark” of the college, with the bell tower appearing on 


stationery and the like. It’s a disgrace that something filled with such 
special meaning should be allowed to get so run down. 


Many students and administrators favor closing Founders down 
for the summer in order to renovate and repair the building, but 
others have balked at this because the building usually houses 
students during the summer session. These students can be housed 
in one of the newly renovated quad dorms with little problem. The 
college should not let the summer go by without repairing Founders. If 
it does, the problems will only multiply during the next year. 


Careless students are to blame for many of the building’s prob- 


lems, as they cause a lot of damage to the hall every year, especially 
during the summer. This is another reason for closing it down during 
the summer months. Students should not be penalized by being 
forced to live in a building that may be unsafe when they can live 
somewhere else and the college can get everything fixed up during 
the summer. 

The college has plans to eventually phase out north campus and 
build additional class buildings on south campus. There’s no doubt 
that this move is needed, but all other buildings should be in top 
condition before additional ones are built. 

EM 


Lobbying for legislation? 


The arising issue of whether to raise Vermont’s drinking age 
illuminates a conflict between the state and its institutions. The issue 
embodies so mary varying interests that the state legislators seem 
caught in a snare of unresolvable conflicts. 

The government can’t avoid ignoring the problems a new drink- 
ing age would create in its educational institutions. Surely a drinking 
age any higher than 18 would put an absurd restriction on dormito- 
ries like the quad, where most of the students are in their first year. 

Of course, it’s alcohol abuse that the state is battling, and even at 
this school drunkenness has led to debauchery that St. Michael’s 
can ill afford, such as damage. 

Regardless, if the state’s colleges want to protect alcohol rights for 
all their students, they might be advised to make these problems 
known to the people making the decision. 
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Women slighted 


To the editor: 

In many respects this past 
weekend was filled with signifi- 
cance. It was a real joy having 
Bishop Moses Anderson among 
us, giving us the opportunity to 
celébrate his recent ordination. 
And as President Henry so elo- 
quently reminded us, the story 


* of Anderson's life is bound up 
with the longstanding and cou- 


rageous committment to the Ed- 
mundite community to preach 
the gospel message of charity 
and justice for all human beings 
both inseason and out of season. 

So, this weekend also gave 
us the opportunity to celebrate 
and thank a small order of men 
who in so many ways enliven and 
enable us all who have been 
graced with a share in that com- 
mon life —that is the community 
of St. Michael’s. 

However, there was one re- 
curring shadow cast over the 
weekend. Catholics are in part 
marked by a keen sensitivity to 
the significance of ritual and 
symbols, and at each major litur- 
gical event for the community it 
was made all too painfully clear 
that laywomen aren't permitted 
to have an equal share with 
laymen in this focal practice of 
our life together as a Christian 
community. 

Liturgy as a public, commu- 
nity practice is regulated and in 
part constituted by a set of rules. 
And one of those rules pointedly 
excludes laywomen from serving 
at the altar while permitting lay- 
men. A growing number of re-: 
flective people who care about 

the Catholic community and its 
modes of self-expression cannot 
discover adequate justification for 
such unequal treatment embod- 
ied at the very heart of this litur- 
ay. This does have the tendency 
of distracting the informed, sen- 
sitive, attentive worshipper. 

For what little it’s worth, as an 
at least attentive, male member 


_ of the St. Michael’s worshipping 


community, I want to take this 
opportunity to apologize for the 
hurt and embarrassment felt by 
those affected. 1am ashamed of 
the way we continue to treat 
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women in the liturgy of the 
church. We no longer have the 
excuses of ignorance, of believ- 
ing with Aristotle and Aquinas 
that women are misbegotten 
males, that could justify perpe- 
trating the traditional injustices. 
And one can say this without 
aligning oneself with shrill extrem- 
ists. 

I would simply urge all those 
touched by these events to reflect 
on what has happened, find the 


ous, persevering charitable efforts 
to help our community in all 
aspects of its common life to 
become a truer manifestation of 
Christ’s love for all of us. In 
returning a wise, firm love for 
hurt, you really will resemble 
Christ, despite official protesta- 
tions to the contrary 

: Peter Tumulty 


Backward image 


To the editor: 

I am writing this letter in re- 
sponse to the recent visit of Bishop 
Moses Anderson. It is not so much 
his visit that I’m responding to as 
it’s what his visit represented. 

I strongly objected to the fact 
that during the Mass on Friday, 
Feb. 11, women were not allowed 
as servers on the altar. It was 
pecisely for this reason that I, 
along with others, boycotted the 
ceremony Many people on this 
campus were unaware of this or 
were maybe apathetic to it. | would 
like to think the former were true 
but I’ve heard too much evidence 
to support the latter. 

A finger is not being pointed 
at anyone who is connected with 
the church on this campus. I feel 
that much of what went on was 
out of their hands due to the 
hierarchical structure that they 
are subject to. It disturbs me 
deeply however to think that the 
hierarchy of the church holds such 
a narrow, backward image of 
women. I sadly realize that this is 
nothing new. 

What took place on Friday 
concerning the absence of a 
woman server has taken place 
before on this campus and much 
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ae i, 1e to be so broad-min 
grace in the hurt and frustration, embr cae 
and commit yourselves to vigor-- 
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to my embarassment will most- 
likely take place again. usethe 
word embarrassment because 
one is seldom embarrassed about . 
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care about. I do care very much 
about the Catholic church and 
the direction in which it travels. I 
guess it’s just the care that does - 
bring forth my anger as well as 
myembarrassment. 
How can a faith that claims _ 


fe 


were a band of bigots, the clergy _ 
would scream“nonsense!”The 
church is a major proponent of = — 
the civil rights movement. True, 
and admirably so. Takingastand 
and working toward racial equal- 
ity is inherent in ourChristian 
belief about the love of one’s 
brother. Well, what~about. the 
generic brother—women? 
Pll be one of the firsttoadmit 
thatthe churchhascomealong 
way in many respects; italsohas 
a painfully long way to go. I've 
been taught ever since I can 
remember that without its peo- 
ple the church is only a building. _ 
We are those people. We have a 
voice. Things won't change over- _ 
night, few things do. It is my con- — 
tention that we must work for _ 
change. It’s the onlywayihatthe — 
church hierarchy will realize its 
shortcomings. It’s the questioning, 
that I believe, keeps our faith alive. - 
Katey Moran 


oo 


Puzzled 


To the editor: } 
Grace Carney’s letter of Feb. 
9 has left me somewhat puzzled, . 
Her questions about tuition. 
allotments are understandable, 
since it is indeed frustrating for 
all of us to see our tuition increase, 
with no apparent improvements — 
in the quality of education itself. 

_ But I think it is wrong to criti; 
cize the schoolforimprovingthe  __ 
aesthetic quality of the campus. 
In recent years, therehavebeen 
criticisms leveled against the 
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Inflation and the effects of 30-cent peepers 


by Timo McGillicuddy 
Op-Ed 


Inflation is getting out of hand! Do you 
believe that they are trying to raise the 
price of peep shows to 30 cents? Why I 
can remember when I was just a little boy 
and you could walk into any peep showin 
town for less than a dime. It’s threatening 
to push your average working-class ad- 
venture-seeker right out of the market. 
And:as usual, the government is behind 
- Once again, I think we can see how 
President Reagan’s budget program is 
unfairly geared towards helping the rich 
and the poor, while hurting the middle 
class. A 30 cent peep show means that 
only white collar (some say skilled) wor- 
kers, and welfare recipients will be able to 
continue patronizing their favorite hot spots. 
The 30 minutes spent waiting for the train 
home from work or the unemployment 
office are more often than not spent 
checking out what new gymnastic posi- 
tions Ms. or Mr. Booth #4 has learned; 
and for some it will continue. The poor 


‘will probably be given a peep show tax 
- rebate, and the rich will simply have to 


buy their asparagus at the A & P instead 
of at the Deli—but both will cope. 
Working class men and women are 


- the ones who will really be hurt. After a 


tough day at the office, there is nothing 
more relaxing than pounding a couple 
Millers at the local watering hole and then 
(Eddie Rabbit doesn't tell you about this 
part) going out to catch a peep show 
What better way to work up enthusiasm 
for seeing your wife in hair curlers or your 
husband stretched out in front of the T.V. 
with a can of beer, than to grab a quick 





peep through steamy window *6D. It gives 

you something to think about on the 42B 

bus back to North Babylon. Sadly how- 
ever, the price increase threatens to destroy 

all of this. 

Think of the havoc it will wreak within 
the peep show industry performers and 
ticket collectors will be out of work; peep 
show reviewers will be laid off; entrepre- 


neurs and detéctives who follow married 
men around will have to look for business 
elsewhere. I’ve even heard that this peep 
show thing is getting so out of hand that 
the Japanese are planning to capitalize 
and export their own peep shows to the 
United States. 

The Reagan adminstration’s plan is to 
put more American peeper people out of 


26 


jobs, and thus force them to join the army. 
After all, the army is not just a job, it’s an 
adventure — and if you’re used to watching 
peep shows, then new adventure is exactly 
what you would be looking for. The tactic 
is far from new; this peep show scam has 
been employed by earlier presidents in 


order to increase armed service enroll- 


ment—and informed sources tell me that 


none other than Alexander Haig became 
involved with the military during the great 
peep show depression of the 40’s. It was 
a little-known ploy which President Roose- 
velt somewhat ironically entitled “Opera- 
tion Cover-up,” and which helped us to 
build one of the greatest armies in the 
history of mankind. 

I understand that Harry Truman spent 
many sleepless nights deciding whether 
he should drop the bomb and end the 
war, thereby giving a great boon to the 
peep show industry or whether he should 
allow us to continue building and strength- 
ening the finest army in the world. Lucki- 
ly cool head prevailed in 1945. However, 
Ronnie is threatening to undo everything. 

Our very right to enjoy ourselves is 
being threatened and it’s time for us to 
stand up in our trenchcoats and be counted. 
Write your congressman, call your repre- 
sentative, stage protest rallies, or roll bot- 
tles down the aisles; above all, the people 
must know the truth no matter how nasty 
or upsetting it may be. Remember: we 
must show our compatriots and the rest 
of the world that the American traditions 
of dedication and perserverence go much 
farther than skin deep. So act now or 
forever hold your peace, because if you 
allow the government to cover up once 
again—then | don’t want to hear a single 
peep from any of you. 


* appearan e 


_ More letters 





“school because of the poor con- 
ditions of the dormitories, cam- 
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and keeps up the morale of the 
present ones. Very few students 


_ have complained about town- 
house life, and if kept up properly, 


they and the rest of the campus 
will not reuiqre any vast improve- 


‘ments in the near future. 


Carney also brought up the 
ever-present issue of the basket- 
ball team. There is no reason to 
assume that the basketball team 
is at the heart of this issue simply 
because criticisms of it have been 
so strong as of late. It is my under- 
standing that none of our tuition 
goes to any member of a varsity 
sport. Their scholarships are not 
actual funds; their bills are simply 
waived. Yes, there are other ath- 
letes being helped by scholarships 
besides men on the basketball 


" team—women basketball players. 


It would be impossible to supply 
scholarships for all varsity athletes. 
The basketball teams have a much 
longer season:than any other sport 
at St. Michael’s. With pre-season 
practice, they have been going 
since September, and still are not 
finished with their seasons. 

The Develpment Office solicits 
funds for several academic schol- 
arships (at least 20). However, 
funds are not solicited for the 
athletic department, unless a 
donation is given for that spe- 
cific purpose. Many basketball 
players, both male and female, 
came here to learn and grow, 
just as Carney did. And many of 
them also work at two summer 
jobs, in order to pay for their 
education. They too, despite their 
long season, work at work-study 
jobs, in many cases. 

I am not sure St. Michael’s 
was founded to educate the poor 
Vermont man. This is not the 








sin mportant aspect 

~ of life at St. Michael's, but a pleas- 
ant atmosphere is a vital factor 
_which attracts incoming students 


state University of Vermont. St. 

Michael’s has been a private insti- 
tution from the start. Granted, 

expense of education every- 
where is getting out of control. 
But I think we must further inves- 
tigate in order to find the reasons 
behind outrageous tuition hikes. 
Liselle LaFrance 


Sports research 


To the editor: 

In recent weeks there has been 
much hoopla (excuse the pun) 
concerning the men’s basketball 
team. With the considerable assis- 
tance of Athletic Director Ed 
Markey, we have done some re- 
search. We hope that this letter 
will allay some of the misconcep- 
tions and prejudices directed 
toward the team. 

“The men’s team is the only 
revenue producing sport at St. 
Mike’s,” according to Markey Fur- 
ther, the revenues that they pro- 
duce go the the school’s general 
fund and not to the athletic 
department. This means the 
men’s basketball program helps 
to keep our tuition rates down, 
not increase it. Also, schools with 
competitive teams in the “glam- 
our sports” (football and basket- 
ball) historically have greater 
financial contributions from the 
alumni. 

Another important benefit the 
men’s basketball program brings 
to the school is recognition. The 
team is covered extensively by 
the Burlington Free Press, all three 
local television stations and all of 
the games are broacast on radio 
station WVMT. This generates 
great community pride in the 
Champlain Valley 

The team’s game results are 
in newspapers from coast to coast. 
When the Boston Globe ran a 
two-thirds page picture of Bob 
Millikin on the front page of its 


sport section, this was free pub- 
licity for the school that would 


_have cost thousands of dollars to 
buy The teams frequent appear- 


ances in New England media 
greatly increases the school’s 
visibility which is critical in attract- 
ing students in the highly com- 
petitive New England college 
region. If a person has never heard 
of a school, he/she will not con- 
sider attending it. 

All of the basketball players 
are academically qualified out 
of high school to attend St. 
Michael's. In the past, superior 
players have been denied admis- 
sion to the school due to mar- 
ginal academic performances in 
high school. This isn’t always the 


case at many institutions. 


Although there have been no 
formal studies done, Markey be- 
lieves “the graduation rate of 
scholarship athletes at St. Mike’s 
is higher than that of the general 
student body.” 

Cheap shots from an igno- 
rant minority of students un- 
necessarily tarnish the benefits 
and tradition of men’s basketball 


_at St. Michael's. 


When you think of the men’s 
basketball team you should think 
of the All-America talent of the 
“Wizard of Winooski,” Jim McCaf- 
frey, or the tremendous heart of 
Jerry Mizerak. This is what St. 
Michael’s basketball is all about. 

Mike Muldoon 
Matthew Valerio 


Moses Anderson was not or- 
dained as Bishop here at St. 
Michael's. The Mass held Feb. 
11 was a celebration of his or- 
dination. 


In the General Assembly 
story, it was mentioned that a 
coffee machine was going to be 
installed in the library. It’s a copy 
machine that’s going to be in- 
stalled. 


Healthful hints 


‘Headaches 


by Kathy Guare 
pipe Hr eee is Features Editor : 
__ dust about everybody has had a headache at one time or 
another — oe ieee ea 

There are many different kinds of headache and the causes 
for some types are more easily pinpointed than others There is, 
for example, the kind of headache you sometimes expeience in 
the morning that you recognize as being caused by a particu- 
larly boisterous night on the town the previous evening. There is 
also the kind of headache you might get from falling out of your 
bunk, or from banging your head on the ceiling trying to get out 
of it. 

Although these causes for headaches may be very common, 
they aren't the cases the Health Services see most often. The 
headaches most frequently treated by the nurses at St. Michael’s 
have more subtle and less easily discerned causes. The four 

‘most common are: headaches from sinusitis, migraine head- 
aches, postconcussion headaches and tension headaches. 

Headaches caused by sinusitis usually occtir when a person 
has had a cold recently The openings of the sinus into the nasal 
pharynx are very small. They can become congested and inflamed 
causing pain in the area of the cheeks, eyes or forehead. These 
areas might be tender to touch. These headaches can be treated 
with antibiotics. This condition should not be confused with eye 
strain, which can also cause pain around the eyes. Eye strain 
might occur after long periods of reading or other visual work. 
The pain can be relieved by resting the eyes. 


A second type of headache is the migraine. It’s caused by 
the alternate constricting and dilating of the cerebral arteries. In 
classical migraine symptoms, the victim experiences a visual 
aura, with flashing lights or blind spots followed by severe, 
throbbing pain. There might also be nausea and vomiting. Other 
victims have common migraine headaches in which the visual 
aura is absent. Victims of this type of migraine often have a 
headache for up to 72 hours without getting better. They are 
sensitive to loud noises and feel weak and fatigued. 

The postconcussion headache occurs from one to 30 days 
after the victim has experienced a head injury of some sort. 
These headaches last about two or three weeks and may be 
accompanied by dizziness and blurred vision. 

The fourth type of headache is the tension headache. It is 
caused by a muscle at the back of the neck which inserts at the 
base of the skull. Through fatigue or stress, the muscle becomes 
overstressed and goes into spasms, extending up into the head. 
It’s usually a steady pain, not pulsating. 

Needless to say if you have a severe and/or recurrent head- 
ache, it should be evaluated at the Health Services. 

The nurses will recommend a treatment. It may be some- 
thing as simple as aspirin and moist heat for tension headaches, 
or antibiotics and other drugs may be prescribed. 

Don't feel hesitant about seeking help for your headache. 
The journal, Nursing ’81, estimates 40 million people sought 
medical help last year for headaches. You’re not the only one. 
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Campus profiles 


Bookstore run by family pairs 


by Marybeth Scriven 


Walk into the bookstore some- 
time between classes. The front 
counter is crowded and you have 


to squeeze between the custom- 


ers and the knapsacks to get to 
where the line begins. Suddenly 
someone asks, “How mary packs 
of Parliament today?” You say 
that six should do it, and run out 


of Alliot to catch the “purple haze” 


up north. 

You were in a rush and didn't 
take time to notice who was 
standing behind the bookstore 


counter. The women in the book- 


store have become, for most, a 
normal part of everyday campus 
life. You greet them with a brief 
hello and leave after a polite thank 
you. 

Their names are Dorothy 
Boyce, Shirley Martelle, Lyann 


Shepard and Sue Donaghy: a 
pair of mother and daughter 
teams. 

Donaghy and Martelle are 
mother and daughter and have 
both been at St. Michael’s longer 
than most students. Martelle has 
been working at the bookstore 
for 28 years, and Donaghy has 


been working there for 10. Don- 


aghy said that she got the job 


after she had been working part- 


time. She said she enjoys the job 
because of the people. “You see 
the same people every day, a lot 
become good friends,” she said. 

Martelle said that she enjoys 


the job because she likes work- 


ing with the students and the 
books. She said she has seen 


many changes at St. Michael’s in- 


cluding a new location for the 


bookstore. Previously, it was lo- 


cated in the basement of Foun- 
ders Hall. 

Shepard and Boyce are also 
mother and daughter. While 
Lyann has only been here for 
two years, Dot has been here for 
20. Both said that they enjoy 
working with people. “It’s fun 
working here,” Dot said. 


Besides the Alliot bookstore; 


the women take turns working at 
the bookstore and Joyce. Their 
job encompasses much more 
than selling cigarettes and gift 
cards. They are responsible for 
ordering all the materials. 

The four women said they 
hope to continue working at the 
bookstore. They agreed they work 


well together Donaghy comment- 


ed, “It’s a small place. You learn 
to get along. Everyone has bad 
days, so you learn to respect that.” 


Prudence and patience needed 
for Vermont winter driving 


by Pete Fraher 


Copy Editor | 
Most motorists are painfully 


aware of the headaches that 
winter driving can bring. Dead 
batteries, slow traffic and icy streets 
have their own set of rules for 
driving survival. 

Vermont can present a unique 
driving experience even in the 
best of conditions. Long climbs, 
twists and sudden curves, and 


narrow stretches are common- 


place. In winter, compounded by 
ice and snow, these conditions 
can be dangerous. 

Common sense prevails as 
the best preparation for winter 
driving, according to Chuck 
Rollins of Chuck’s Mobil Station 
in Winooski. “We answer over 
20 calls a day in severe weather 
for minor accidents and in almost 
all cases, lack of car maintenance 
is at fault.” 





Alcohol is cunning, 
baffling and power- 
ful. Learn more about 
this by becoming a 
Peer Alcohol Advisor. 
Pick up your applica- 
tion this week in the 
Student Resource 
Center. 
Applications 
due 2=23. 


He said in most cases, peo- 
ple will wait too long before 
preparing their cars for winter. 
People wait until the first big snow 
before snow tires are mounted 
or forget to check a battery until 
they’re stranded far from. help. 
Dry gas is needed with every fill-up 
to avoid a frozen fuel line. 

Driving technique must also 
be adapted to the conditions of 
the roads. Accidents are caused 
most often by panicking in a skid, 


said Cpl Comelius Reed of the — 
state police. When in a skid, — 


pumping the brake pedal gently 
and turning the wheel in the direc- 
tion of the skid should bring a 
car out. “I would rather steer a 
car off a road rather than hit 
another car by braking into a skid. 
Snow is much softer.” 

In 1981, a slippery road was 
blamed for 765 accidents in Ver- 
mont or 7.37 percent of the 
10,376 total accidents. High snow 
banks also were blamed for 11 
accidents or 0.11 percent of the 
total, according to Nancy Bailey 
of the National Highway Safety 
Department. “Rarely do bad road 


conditions cause a fatality,” she 
said. 

Both the American Automo- 
bile Association and the ‘state 
police recommend the following 
for safe winter travel: 

—Proper car maintenance: good 
snow tires, a strong battery and 
dry gas added to every fill-up. 
—Prepare for a trip ahead of 
time. Listen to a weather report 
and let someone know of your 
travel plans. 


-—Pack emergency equipment i in 


your trunk; blankets, flares, jumper — 
cables, sand and shovel, and if 
possible, tire chains. 

If you should go off the road, 
stay in your car. The state police 
patrol all state highways at least 
once every two hours. If you're 
too far from help, stay warm by 
running the car with the window 
down a crack for only 15 min- 
utes at a time to avoid carbon 
monoxide poisoning. 

Just remember, the white stuff 
may look real nice and the ski 
slopes may beckon but like the 
Boy Scouts, one should always 
be prepared. 





Concerned About Your Drinking? 

A Friend’s Drinking? 

Talk With A Peer Alcohol Advisor—It May Help. 
Townhouse 314 Box 2227 655-9489 


Arnone, Ralph 
Calameta, Nicole 
Cots, Juan 


Cummings, Brian 
Davis, Heidi 

Havelevitch, Janice Lyons 255 
Maggipinto, Deidre Lyons 112 


Osiecki, Matt 


Schoenebeck, KristenLyons 263 


Ryan 260 
20 W. Canal 
Apt. 409 
Winooski, Vt. 
Joyce 157 
Ryan 405 


Joyce 154 
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Box 3082 
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Box 3243 
Box 2013 
Box 3084 


ext. 2312 


ext. 2276 
ext. 2494 
ext. 2287 
ext. 2287 
ext. 2276 
ext. 2287 













nights. . 


by Mary Reed 
If you ever happen to be in 
_ Alliot Hall between 5:30 a1 
‘p.m. on M a t 
~ wondering who those gglers 
and why they are there. ; 
The jugglers call themselves 
The Jugglers from Mars. they are 


Mark Madigan, a fourth-year stu- 


dent, Henry Lappen and Tom 
Rayburn. They are there “to have 
a good time,’ among other 
‘reasons, according to Madigan. 


“Tt was Lappen’s idea,” Mad- 


igan said. “It started two years 


ago during the summer at Bat- 


tery Park in Burlington. He did it 
so he could teach others how to 


by John Cotter 


News Editor 
David LaMarche, vice presi- 


dent for planning, reiterated the 
college’s position on next year’s 
tuition increase in an address to 


the Feb. 15 meeting of the Gen- 


eral Assembly. 


LaMarche stressed the col- 


lege’s commitment to provide 
financial aid to those students 
who qualify. He pointed out that 
next fall, the college will spend 


over one million dollars on stu- 


dent financial aid. 

LaMarche also compared the 
8.3 percent increase with other 
New England colleges, showing 
that St. Michael’s is compatible 
with the market. 

_ He added that in the future 
he expected “tuition to go up 


every year” in private institutions. 


“The cost of living index is a pretty 

clear indicator” of what’s going 

on in the education market. _ 
He pointed out that there will 


Henry Lappen is one of the “Jugglers from Mars,” a group. 
of object tossers who practice in Alliot Hall on Monday ” 


(photo by Bernie Dagenais) _ 


here are as Many as 
Often, people just so by to 
or to join in. - 


They have done demonstra 


tions in schools in this area and 


at the University of Vermont. “We 










will continue to do itaslongas 


~ wecan,” Madigan said. “Any one 


is welcome to join in. We'll be 


here until the end of the year : 


When it gets warmer, we 'll go back 
to Battery Park.” 


Financial aid may — 
Offset tuition hike — 


be options to the $8,500 com- 
prehensive fee. Students will be _ 


given the option of a 13 meal 
plan at Saga. The cost is $117 
less than the full meal plan. 

In other business, the G.A. 
passed a motion to consolidate 
the house government in the 
quad dorms on a building by 
building basis. Each dorm will 
still have the same number of 
representatives, but will have only 
one president and a treasurer/vice 
president. 


The assembly also passed a 


motion made by Connie Martin 
to restructure the Personnel and 
Nominations Committee. 

The president of the S.A. will 
now have a vote in the commit- 
tee, and co-chairs on other com- 
mittees will share a single vote 
on Personnel and Nominations. 

Personnel and Nominations 
selects chairpersons for the re- 
mainder of the cabinet commit- 
tees. 
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_ To become a member of the - 


last class. 


Wednesday, Feb. 23 
_ 1:30 p.m. Resume Writing 
WORKSHOP, Student Resource 


_Center. 


Thursday, Feb. 24 


3:30 p.m. Resume Writing 
WORKSHOP Student Resource 
Center. 


Friday, Feb. 25 


_7:30p.m.Men’sBASKETBALL | 
; against St. Lawrence University, 


home. 
Spring vacation begins after 


Feb. 25-March 6 
Spring Vacation 

Monday, March 7 
Classes resume 

Tuesday, March 8 


7 p.m. General Assembly MEET- 


ING, Science 108. 
Wednesday, March 9 
1:30 p.m. Resume Writing 
WORKSHOP, Student Resource 

Center. 
6 p.m. Test Anxiety WORKSHOP. 
Jemery 346. 

Thursday, March 10 
3:30 p.m. Resume Writing 


WORKSHOP Student Resource 
Center. : 
4:30 p.m. Decision-making 
WORKSHOP, Jemery 346. 
Friday, March 11 
No scheduled events 
Saturday, March 12 
No scheduled events 
Sunday, March 13 


11 a.m. and 9 p.m. Masses, 


Chapel 
Monday, March 14 
No scheduled events 
Tuesday, March 15 


7 p.m. General Assembly MEET- 


ING, Science 108 


ee 





“Students volunteer time, skills 
as fire and rescue members 


by Chrissy Burtis 
Providing 24-hour emergency 


services to the college and sur- 


Wilkin, fire department member, 


said that on the average each 
member of the squad spends 24 


rounding. townships places sev- hours per week at the Sutton 


eral 





I chael' s Fire eng 
nt. 





. partment is divided i ae 
two quads: a 15-member fire 
_ squad and a 25-member rescue 
squad. The majority of these 
members are St. Michael’s stu- 
dents. Both fire and rescue are 
certified by the state of Vermont. 


department, each individual must 


~ fulfill certain requirements. 


Fire department members 


must take and pass a 45-hour 


certification course. To join the 


‘rescue squad, one must be certi- 
fied in advanced level first-aid. 


However, membership certifica- 
tions are a small fraction of the 


responsibilities of a department 


member Aside from the demands 
of being called to act in emer- 


gency situations, the time each 


member devotes to the depart- 
ment is a major commitment. 
Though a fire and rescue mem- 
bers act as whole, their daily 
schedules vary. 

All fire squad members are 
on call 24-hours a day. Mark 


ilydemands on the mem- Fire House located on north cam- 


_ pus. Squad members are required 
_ to attend drills of mock fire situa-_ 


~ tions every Wednesday night and — 


Sunday afternoon. When duty 
calls, the fire squad often travels 
beyond the limits of the college 


campus. 


The fire team is a division of 
the Colchester Fire Department. 
They give “mutual aid” to the 
towns of Essex and Mallets Bay 
Wilkin said. 4 

Chris D’Elia said, “Most of 
our Calls in the beginning or end 
of the semesters are to the quad.” 
After college both he and Wilkin 
plan to join the volunteer fire 
departments in their hometowns. 
D’Elia is from Port Washington, 
NY. and Wilkin’s hometown is 
Cohasset,Mass - 

The rescue squad operates 
on a schedule of 12-hour shifts. 
Each day is divided into two shifts: 
one beginning at 6 a.m., and the 
night shift that starts at 6 p.m. 
Schedules are rotated every two 
weeks. Four people are on duty 
per shift. Rescue department 
member, Mike Pallozzi said the 


shifts restrict the activities of those 
on duty. 

When on duty, rescue mem- 
bers must be within running dis- 


tance of their garage located 
behind St. Edmund’s Hall. Pallozzi 


_added, ‘ ‘Tf you have a a night s| shift, a 


‘you sleep at the garage.” 

When the rescue alarm 
sounds those on duty have four- 
and-a-half minutes to assemble. 
The rescue department serves a 
broader scope of the community 
than the fire department. 

In addition to accompanying 
the fire squad on all calls, the 
rescue squad responds to emer- 
gencies in Hinesburg, Winooski 
and along parts of Interstate 89. 

Fire and rescue members are 
responsible for the maintenance 
and operation of all their equip- 
ment. The department owns two 
pumper engines, one ladder truck 
and one ambulance. The equip- 
ment was bought and paid for 
with money raised by the depart- 
ment members through various 
fundraising events. “We raise our 
own money and we own these 
trucks, not the town,” said D’Elia. 

The Fire and Rescue Depart- 
ment plans to sponsor a fund- 
raising sticker drive in Winooski 
April 2 and 3. 





Members of Fire and Rescue wash the ambulance they toed Feb. 6. 
(photo by Chris Burtis) 
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ACROSS 


1 Mountains of 


Europe 
5 Over» 
9 1812 event 
12 Skin 
13 Seeds 


15 Weird 

17 Ruled 

19 Buries 

21 Morays 

22 Walk in mud 

24 51, in old 
Roma 

25 Youngster 

26 Knight of TV 

27 Climbing 
device 


29 Note of scale 


31-—agirl 
32 Near 
33 At home 


34 Writer's need 


35 Artificial jan- 
guage 

36 Scoffs 

38 Former Por- 
tuguese coin 

39 Conducted 


- 40 Niton symbol 


41 Trade for 
money 

42 Stratford's 
river 

44 Fashions 

46 Impose 

48 Bay window 

§1 Inquire 


52 Roman tyrant 


54 At ease 

55 Legal mat- 
ters . 

56 Church area 

57 Tidy 


DOWN 
1 Simian 
2 Confederate 


14 Actor Vigoda 
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Bagels & Bagel Sandwiches 
Italian Grinders 
Hot & Cold Beverages 
Cream Cheese & Chips 


29 COLLEGE PARKWAY 
ACROSS FROM THE GYM 
655-2660 


general 
3 Punctuation 
marks 
4 Arm support 
5 Conjunction 
- 6 Hot 
7 Is in debt 
8 Greek letter 
9 Diminished 
10 Son of Adam 
11 Cincinnati 
baliplayers 
16 Latin con- 
junction 
18 Wheel tooth 
20 Raise the 
spirit of 
22 Mix 
23 Mother of ing 
Apollo 36 Dispatched 
25 Part of. eye 37 Goes in 
27 Alight 39 Tresses 
28 Soiled 41 European 
29 Touch finch 
30 Dye plant 42 Hebrew 
34 Chair a meet- month 
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Answer in next issue 
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Answer to Feb. 16 puzzle 


43 Clar. > 

44 Walk 

45 Behold. 

47 Anecdotes 

49 Guido note 

50 Permit 

53 Faroe 
whirlwind 


pee ea ws 
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The next issue of The 
Defender will be pub- 


lished March 16. Enjoy 
your vacation. 
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“We're only ee 214 feet 
che from C OCB 
ome O 


159 Pearl ra 
Essex Jct. 


When workers aren't there, 
business doesn't work. 





Protect your employees, 
your company, and 
yourself from the 
personal suffering and 
financial loss of 
cancer.. .call your local 
unit of the American 
Cancer Society and ask 
for their free pamphlet, 
“Helping Your 
Employees to Protect 
Themselves Against 
Cancer.” Start your 
company ona 
policy of good 
health today! 


® American Cancer Society 


Dangerous precedent set — 
if city approves tuition tax 


It would be “a dangerous pre- 
cedent that could catch on like 
wildfire,” said one observer. 

And if it does, students all 
over the country might soon be 
paying taxes on their tuition 
payments. 

The Evanston, Ill., City Coun- 
cil is currently considering adding 
a $90 to $150 tax to the tuition 
paid by students at Northwest- 
ern University. 

Evanston officials argue the 
university costs the city more in 
municipal services like sewage 
and fire protection than the uni- 
versity pays to the city They said 
they can no longer afford to 
subsidize the campus. 

But Northwestem officials said 
the university and its students con- 
tribute $1.5 million more a year 
to the Evanston economy than 
they take out in municipal serv- 
ices. 

Moreover, opponents of the 
tax wern the tax could spread to 
other college towns similarly short 
of cash. 

“But it’s the only option we 
have open to us,” complained 
Jack Korshak, the Evanston al- 
derman who is proposing the 
1.5 percent tuition tax. “We're 
carying the university on our 
backs, and the president (Robert 
Strot” has refused to sit down 
and talk with us about establish- 
ing a fair relationship and decid- 
ing who pays for what.” 


Korshak contended North- 
western costs the city over 
$600,000 a year in services and 
maintenance. He added “the way 
university officials talk Northwest- 
ern is some kind of cultural oasis 
surrounded by a vast desert. They 
have key people living in expen- 
sive homes, and not paying one 
penny in property tax.” 

But administrators said Kor- 
shak is more concerned with bal- 
ancing the city budget at the 
expense of students than he is 
with seriously weighing the impact 
Northwestern has on the Chicago 
suburb. 

“We're the largest employer 
in town and the largest utility 
payer,’ said NU spokesman 
Chuck Loebbaka. “Many of our 
students live and shop in town. 
According to our figures, we con- 


McGowan leads Rebels — 


tribute over $1.5 million more to 
the local economy than we cost 
the city” 


Loebbala adinitted the school — 


owns about 250 acres of tax 
exempt property but said it is far 
less than the 2500 acres it is 


entitled to own under state law. _ 
The university is concerned and ~ 


willing to help the city any way it 
can, he said, but not by taxing 
students or paying more taxes 
itself. 

The tuition tax proposal, he 
added, “would be a serious bur- 
den on our students, the vast 
majority of whom have to obtain 


loans and work part-time just to _ 
come here. It’snothingmore than — 


an anti-education tax that penal- — 


izes people who are trying to bet- 


ars 


ter themselves. Such a taxisa 


a 


serious threat to all institutions.’ 


ch. an 


- ‘a 


to victory in College Bowl ‘ 


by Mark Soutter 


Staff Reporter 
Guercomina a field of 19 


teams, the Rebels, led by team 
captain Owen McGowan, ad- 
vanced to the regional finals in 
the College Bowl tournament. 


The competition took place - 


in Bergeron on Feb. 16-18 and 
was moderated by Jenny Cer- 
nosia. The tournament is set up 


in two brackets. The first is the 


Vermont eyes drinking age raise _ 


continued from page 1 
reintroduced the bill. She said it 
was too early to tell what the bill’s 
chances were of passing. “I can’t 
tell the make-up of the House 
because we haven't had enough 
time on the floor even to get the 
. feel of the House. The more con- 
servative the House, the more 
chance it has of passing.” 

Rep. Martin Powell, R-Essex, 
is the chief sponsor of the bill to 
raise the drinking age to 21. He 
sponsored the bill because of a 
petition he was given asking for 
a bill of this sort that was signed 
by 6,000 people. Powell said most 
of the signers were “mothers of 
high school kids.” 

Powell gave the impression 
that he is doubtfult of the chan- 
ces his bill has for passage because 
he fears the committee of Gen- 
eral and Military Affairs, which 
will decide either to pass it on to 
the House for a vote or kill it, is 
“probably not for this bill”. He 


said the fact that the age of matu- 


rity in all other aspects of society 
is 18 will probably be a major 


point of discussion in the com- 


mittee. 

Meanwhile, as the proposals 
are being studied in Montpelier, 
various components that make 
up the Burlington community, 
such as colleges and bars, are 
considering what effect a raise in 
the drinking age would have on 
them. 


Patrick Brown, director of stu- 


dent activities at the University 
of Vermont, said perhaps the most 
significant effect a raise in the 
drinking age would have at UVM 
would be in relation to “the whole 
Greek system,” meaning the 
school’s fraternities and sororities. 
“They may see an increase in 


people wanting to be members,” 


he said. Brown said this was 
because the private parties held 


by fraternities and sororities were 
“an example of one place where 
people can drink illegally.” 

Brown said he didn’t think 
any of the bills would change stu- 
dents’ drinking habits or keep 
them from obtaining alcoholic 
beverages. “Students are creative 
enough so that they'll come up 
with alternative forms of I.D.,” he 
said. 

Robert Tipson, director of stu- 
dent affairs at Champlain Col- 
lege, felt that the school was in a 
unique position as a two-year col- 
lege. Tipson estimated that 99 
percent of the students attend- 
ing Champlain were between the 
ages of 17 and 20. He said if one 
of the bills passed, “it would prob- 
ably cut out all alcohol on cam- 
pus, which would mean all our 
parties would be dry” 

Tipson felt Champlain would 
have less of a problem enforcing 
anew law than a four-year school 
because at Champlain almost all 
the students will be underage, 
while a four-year school might 
experience difficulty with upper- 
classmen supplying alcohol to the 
younger students. 

At St. Michael's, Jennifer Cer- 
nosia, director of student activi- 
ties, said having never worked in 
a two-year college she couldn't 
compare the two in terms of the 
regulation of student activity. 


However, she said, if the drink- 


ing age was raised, St. Michael's 
“would have to be more attentive 
to carding. It would discourage a 
lot of people from having a lot of 
events because of the liability 
involved.” 

Cernosia said if the age was 
raised to 19 “it would be most 
difficult because then we wouldn't 
be able to have parties in the 
dorms.” 


ries. 


A majority of the first- 
year students live in the dormito- 


“Personally” Cernosia said, 
“T’m for it. but as a student activi- 
ties director it would be difficult 
to deal with.” 

The Admissions offices of all 
three colleges did not believe 
enrollment would decrease if one 
of the bills were made into law. 

John Sheehey, director of 
admissions said he “would hope” 
students would be concerned 
with things other than the drink- 
ing age when choosing a school. 

Verne McDonald, the direc- 
tor at Champlain College also 
said he “would be surprised” if 
students hesitated to leave their 
own states when choosing a 
school because they couldn't 
drink in another state. 

If a raise in the drinking age 
would have no effect on college 
admissions, it would certainly have 
an effect on the business of some 
of Burlington’s bars, may of which 
depend on the patronage of col- 
lege students between the ages 
of 18 and 21. 

Tim Collins, owner of The Last 
Chance, estimated 75-80 percent 
of his business came from col- 
lege students. He said if the 


- drinking age was changed, “you’d 


see a lot of bars around town 
that won't make it.” 

Collins said his bar would have 
to gear itself to a “whole different 
type of person” in order to attract 
an older crowd. However, he said, 
this is “hard to do after you’ve 
gained a reputation as a college 
bar.” 

The assistant manager of 
Texas, who wished to be referred 
to as “Mello,” said 20-25 percent 
of the bar’s customers were 18-21. 
He said this percentage was 
higher during the weekend but 
the crowd during the week was 
“mostly the local people.” 

Mello thought the state would 
be practicing poor business sense 


‘ifit ieed the dankre age. “With = 


winners bracket, or undefeated: 
teams, and the losers bracket, — 


teams with one loss. Whenateam — : | 


loses twice it is eliminated from 
the competition. 


The Rebels made it to the E 
lai by trouncing ee Green hk 


the state complaining about booze be F 


sales being down, I don’tsee how — 


they could pass a law and lose all 
that money” he said. | 


Nector’s, said that although his 


business doesn't serve many in ~ 


that age group, he still considers 
the bill “ridiculous.” Rorias’ main 
concern was that the young peo- 
ple, who had formerly gone to 
bars would create a disturbance 
by roaming the streets. “What 
are they going to do with these 
kids? Where are they going to 
go? You put these kids back on 
the streets and they're going to 
cause trouble here.” 

Ronjas said when young peo- 
ple are in bars “at least they're 
inside the place. The 18-year. 
olds will find a way to get the 
beer and drink it on the streets.” 

Russ Martel, manager of Le 
Club, said during the week, about 
70 percent of business came from 
people under the age of 21 or 


““at least under the age of 22.”: 


The weekends, he said, attracted 
“more of an older crowd.” 
Martel said the loss of. the 
18-year-old crowd would. not 
harm business significantly be- 
cause, ‘the majority of our prob- 
lems do come from the 18- or 
19-year-olds who are a little im- 
mature or can't handle their lig- 
or.” However, he said, if the 
nightclub lost the 20-year-old 
market, “we would be hurting.” 
The issue of legal drinking 
age seems to be one filled with 
questions. Can state government ° 
influence the drinking habits of 
its young people? Can a state 
law keep alcohol out of the hands 
of high school students? Is man- 
datory education on the effects 
of alcohol a better solution? From 
UVM, Brown said he knew of no 
“magic numbers.” Does anyone? 


Yale, Middlebury ond 


_ winner Harvard. — 
Nector Rorrias, owner of oh panes 


Say It With Class aie 


For $1 you can run a 24- 
word ad; 5¢ for each addi- 
tional word. DEADLINE is 
Thursday at 6 p.m. The 


2421. aa 
Our regrets to anyone whose _ cy 
Valentine’s flower did not get _ 
delivered. If this is you, please 5 
contact Todd Gustafson at 


Your Are the Sun #25! Lionel J 


Loves You, 325! There will 


always be those bright spotsin | a 2 


our days with you around. 
Remember, #25, Junk Food,” 
Lionel Richie, Basketball, 


Studying, Rudeness, Laughter, — ‘ : 


Punching Bags, Clueless People, 
Rumors, M & M’s (Green Ones 1 
Birthdays, Celtics Games, 

Hugs, Janice, Keebs, Ryan _ 
410, What Sleep?, 159-83 & 84, 


151, LeClub, Vt. Transit, 3225, | 


Class? Rainbows, Vodka, 
Puppies, Tipping....The list 
could go on FOREVER! 
Happy Birthday, Buddy! 
Love Ya, 
KC 32 
OK 22 


To Moochie, M.B., K.C. & D.B.: 
Thanks for the turkey —Loved 
the purple sweaters. 
Love, 
Der, Ter, Zer 
and Ler 


LeClair: 
“Things are always darkest be-- 


fore the dawn” —don’t worry ev- | 


erything with WHS & CRD wg 


work out! 
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- Study skills workshop source 


by Peter Fraher 
Copy Editor 


sa With the advent of midterm 

examinations, student study skills 
are tested under the most stren- 
uous of conditions. 

z For those who experience 

trouble making study time or 

remembering what they have just. 
finished reading, there is a ser- 
vice on campus vital to their col- 


to show up and continue the pro- 
gram,” she said. “The fee was 
charged at the request of the 
administration for the supple- 
mental income. About 20 percent 
of the fee is retained to run the 
program.” 

She handles approximately 
75 to 100 students a year with 
the largest percentage coming 
from first-year students, about 75 
percent. 


_ of improvement for midterms 


Joal Leen, a first-year student, 
said he paid $20 for the course 
last fall. “The course was OK, 
but it taught skills that should be 
common sense to all students 
such as time budgeting. If the fee 
had been $35, I would never 
have taken it.” 

Mary Jane Kelly a fourth- 
year student, said that the pro- 
gram has a good reputation for 
helping students who needed 
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The Only 
BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE & 


STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 
WINOOSKI 


Where You Save By The Case 
Non 


__ lege survival. In the 1980-81 school yeara_ some help in the basics, but it 44 
In the Student Resource Cen- survey of study skills students was was mostly common sense. She 
ter there’s an energetic person conducted by Hollingdale. “The went through the program as a Baloo 
_who actively solicits students with _ split was about fifty-fifty as far as _ first-year student when the grad- rer Coll 
__ warning notices and failing grades. grade improvement.” uate students ran it. There was ege 
_ Linda Hollingdale runsthestudy . Student reaction to the pro- no charge then. 

skills workshop program. gram is generally supportive with Ed Fergus concurred saying 

For $35 she conducts five class _ the exception of the fee. that he took the course as part of 


_ sessions in study skills improve- 
ment such: as time budgeting, 


S 


his delayed admission program, 
which required it, for nothing. 


LIBERAL ARTS and 
PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM STUDENTS 


__ reading comprehension and test He said the program would do Let Babson help you 
preparation. The text for the better if it taught students speed- 
course is provided and the fee reading instead of the basics. make the TRANSITION 


___ includes counseling for any indi- 
___ vidual problems the students 
encounter. 


In the three years since 


__ Hollingdale took over the pro- 
gram from the graduate students 
_ who previously ran it, the fee has 
been up as high as $50 from the 
$5 originally charged. “The fee, 
now $35, is mostly an incentive 





Hollingdale, who earned her 
master’s degree in counseling 
from St. Michael’s is presently 
running two sections. In her 
classes, not only are the tech- 
niques for improvement covered, 
but students’ outlooks on them- 
selves and school are improved, 
she said. “It’s actually a class in 


~ self-potential realization.” 


_ Rathskeller hosts discussions 








Aid Awareness Daywas held and 


was extremely successful. Capac- 
ae : ity crowds filled the Rathskeller 


3 concerning cuts in financial aid 


Solomon Act, which disqualifies 
students from financial aid for 


- failure or refusal to register with 


between college and the work world 


TRANSITION, Babson’s Summer Management Program, can 
help you... 


. Become acquainted with the world of management in a 
six-week residential program designed for nonbusiness 
majors 


. Acquire business skills and familiarity with basic business 
concepts and terminology 


. Increase your attractiveness to employers by means of a 
broadened base of practical expertise 


Beginning June 6, 1983, the program will feature case studies, 
lectures, and experiential group work integrated with field 
trips, sessions with business executives, and participation in 
a computer-simulated management game. 


Set on a 450-acre wooded campus in Wellesley, Késetdchu- 
- setts, Babson is an independent, nonsectarian, coeducational 


i ‘Awareness Day to listen to various speakers give __ the Selective Service. — college of management. The college is accredited by the 
fi Twill jm in the college’s _ their views on the proposed Rea- ~The school will also open tel- American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business and 
~ Rathskeller on Thursday, March — gan cuts in financial aid. ephone lines, Yuill said, so stu- _ the New England Association of Schools and Colleges. 
10. Thedaywillfeature speakers  Yuill said that the speakers dents can contact their congres- : 


“from the offices of Sen. Patrick 
Leahy and Rep. James Jeffords, 
teh of Vermont. 
_ According to Nancy Yuill of 
“te Alliot Governing Board, “We 


ee 
= ae oN te 


would include a representative 
of the administration, “probably 
David LaMarche,” either Pauline 
Mitchell or Madeleine Yandow 
from the financial aid office and 


sional representatives to inform 
them of their opinions on finan- 
cial aid and the Reagan budget. 
Additionally, letter-writing 
workshops will be held to teach 


Limited enrollment. Call or write: 


TRANSITION 
Arthur A. Bayer, Dean 
Undergraduate Program 
Babson College 


D smescct the same student support Will Miller, a professor of philos- students how to correctly write Babson Park (Wellesley), MA 02157 
‘th last year. ophy at the University of Vermont. _ their representatives to effectively 
tas spring the first Student Miller willbe speakingonthe make a point. (617) 235-1200, Extension 321 
























All This| Skis Boots/Bindings | Clothing 















_and More!| upto 40% off up to 60% off upto50% off. 
SKI Reg. Sale |BOOTS Reg. Sale 
Here’s just | 0!in970 $295 $175 | Salomon SX-90 $260 $205 | AllMen’s, Ladies’ & Kids’ parkas 
f 1 Dynastar MV5 $315 $195 | Dolomite Delta $220 $154 | 20-50% off*! 
a Tew examples | | acroix Mach3 $405  $237_ | Nordica Trident $255 178.50 | all sweaters (Bogner included!) 
of what’s | Kastle Racing Team $265 $165 |Lange XLS $275 $155 | 5006 off! 
le! Olin Mark VI GS $325 $210 | Trappeur $195 $78.00 2% ofl 
on saie! Dynastar Omeglass $298 $195 BINDINGS aS ite All bibs 30-50% off! yA 
. LaCroix Soft $290 $228 Salomon 737 $134.95 $89 All stretch pants 30-50% off! 
Look 59 $99.95 $54.95 *Selected CB styles priced at 20-30% off 
/ Geze 950 $155 $85.25 | Pius! 
‘s Marker M-25 $92.50 $37 Gloves, turtlenecks, long underwear, 
a. —s etc. at 20-50% off! 
i MON-FRI. 9:30-9 65 Main S Rt 17&G Flats Road 
The Downhill Edge vox 65 Main Street At 17 8 German Fats 
F 862-2282 Open9to5 496-3887 





By Mike Callaghan 
Sports Editor 


The men’s basketball team 
shook off a three-game losing 
streak to beat LeMoyne College 
70-58 while most students were 


by Mike Callaghan 
Sports Editor 





Well, it’s just about that time of year again. The snow is 
melting, the leaves will soon be reappearing on trees and all 
thoughts turn to...spring training. 

For most people, spring training invokes images of groups of 
well-paid baseball players heading off to sunnier climes in search 
of ways to get into shape. - 

However, spring training has an entirely different meaning to 
me. That is because I was exposed to two years of Phillip K. Yak 
here at St. Michael's. 

Getting into shape was always something Yak wanted 
desperately to do. This urge became extremely strong in the 
spring because of the inflation of his spare tire ("beer gut’’) that 
occurred during his winter hibernation. 

When the weather turned nice, Yak was ready to become 
athletic again. So, without further ado, let’s take a look at how to 
get into shape with “The Yak Method.” 


ties Saturday afternoon. 


record to 11-14 with two games 
remaining. The squad traveled 
to North Andover, Mass., last night 
to face the Merrimack College 
Warriors. 

St. Michael’s then returns 
home for the final time of the 
1982-83 basketball season on 
Friday night to face St. Lawrence 
University. 

Against LeMoyne, the Knights 
had a starting lineup that should 






The first step in this strict regimin is to get a pair of old, 
grubby sneakers with multiple rips, tears and gouges. This is 
crucial because it will provide a good excuse to stop jogging in 
about a week. 
| After you've found the right sneakers, the next thing Yak 
§ would suggest is to get a pair of cutoff jeans and a F-shirt. Both 
of these items should also have multiple rips, tears and gouges. 
With this wardrobe, the pseudo-athlete is ready to roll. 
Yak would start training with a run up to north campus. | 
§ would say up to north campus and back, but that was always a 
s big question. Could he survive the run back? Or, more likely 
j could he survive the run past Qwik Stop without going in for a 
quart of beer? 


son's. 
St. Michael’s started Jim 
McCaffrey and Bob Millikin at 


ter, and Don Mailliard (his first 


* x * 









Running bored Yak quickly His next step in the program § 
would be cycling. The first thing to do with this step was to 
| “borrow” a bicycle. 

This usually meant a note would mysteriously appear saying 

“Borrowed your bike; hope to bring it back in one piece; Yak.” 

This portion of the training program lasted until he reached | — 
the hill going into Burlington from Winooski. One look at that 
“mountain” and Yak would scurry back to his room. And, of 
course, waiting in the room was a six pack. 

Next came tossing a baseball around. This lasted about 15 
minutes before Yak would say “My arm’s falling off.” Besides, 
Yak wouldn't want to tire out the valuable right arm that was so 
necessary for heaving fireworks and opening cans of beer. 

The final step was weightlifting. Yak is one of the few individ- 
uals who would spend all winter waiting for it to be nice outside 
and then take up something he could have done all winter 
anyway. 

Yak liked lifting. It was the one sport that could get him in 
shape for another of his favorite activities...lifting kegs. 








ie St. Michael’s broke i 


Something was definitely wrong with the scheduling of the 
men’s basketball games at the tail end of the season. 

Most students’ last chance to see the team in action came 
two weeks ago today against New Hampshire College. 

The Saturday matinee against LeMoyne was pitted against 
Winter Weekend. Winter Weekend won, as about 50-75 stu- 
dents showed up, in the crowd of 450 spectators at Koss. 

The final game is this Friday night. Friday night, of course, is 
the first day of winter vacation. When it comes to catching rides 
or bus connections or sticking around to watch the game against 
St. Lawrence, travel will probably be on more people's minds. 

To echo Ed Mitchell's letter in last week’s paper, it’s too bad 
that the final game for the graduating players on this season's 
squad will be missed by just about everyone. 





















Intramurals 


by A. John Murphy 
Assistant Sports Editor 


Men's intramural poly-hockey 
ended its final full week with the 
Boca Chicas and Morning B’s 
tied for first place with one loss 
each. 

The Boca Chicas insured their 
finishing spot with two wins in 
the final week. Mike Murphy 
scored two goals and assisted on 
two others in a 5-2 win over the 
Needles. The Boca Chicas then 
shut out Sensimilla 3-0. 

In other action, Sensimilla won 
their other game by a score of 






CLOSING NOTES —Rick Cleary would like the world to 
know he has come back from a horrendous start to shoot 
around 30 percent from the field in intramural hoop lately... 
The Amazing GE poly hockey squad continued to roll last 
week. Unfortunately, it rolled backward... 
Have a happy and safe vacation. Until next time, Good 
Diggin’ Everybody! 


ASSOCIATES IN EYE CARE 
Robert A. Clark, O.D. 
Wilhelm Jaremeczuk, O.D. 

(SMC Alumni) . 


‘Optometry 
Contact Lenses 


11 North Willard St. 
Burlington, VT 05401 


» By Appointment’ 
Phone: 862-3223: 


s@eereecncosqesessessss2es=+ase" 


Expires May 30, oe 








enjoying Winter Weekend festivi- 


The victory before 450 die- 
hard fans moved the Knights’ 


very nearly resemble next sea- 


guard, Dave MacFarlane at cen- 





McGREGOR’S 


WINOOSKI PHARMACY 
1 East Allen Street 
Winooski, Vermont 05404 


20% OFF COUPON: 


On All Prescriptions, Patent Nese. Eye Preparations 


655-1445 


collegiate starting appearance) 
and Steve Bourke at forward. Only 
Bourke will not be returning. 

The starting five all came 
through with solid performances 
against the Dolphins. Four of the 
five scored in double figures, and 
the one who didn't (Mailliard) 
added eight rebounds. 

Bourke, in one of his last 
appearances before the home 
crowd, had 17 points and nine 
rebounds. MacFarlane also had 
17 with 14 rebounds. 

The guards continued the 
production they have provided 
all season long. McCaffrey despite 
having a bad shooting day, led 
all scorers with 18. Millikin added 
12 more for the purple and gold. 

Last night, St. Michael’s finally 
got its chance to face the team it 


. thought if would meet in the finals 


of the Doc Jacobs Classic. 

The expected maichup in the 
finals of the toumament had been 
St. Michael’s against Merrimack. 
However, the Purple Knights were 


3-1 in overtime. Marques Hartnett 
scored the winning goal. Nu 
house beat GE 8-4. 

In women’s intramural hoop, 
Lambda defeated Staff 68-42 


despite Kathy O’Neil’s 27 points. 
Muchii won one game by forfeit, 


then totally dominated St. Eds/ 
Founders by a score of 62-11. 
The off-campus team also picked 
up a win by forfeit. 


In men’s basketball Matt Val- 


erio and Pete Kelly pace the 
Senior 69ers past Sigma 67-37. 
The Rebels beat the Cleavers 
68-59 behind a solid offensive 
attack of Tim Ford, Kevin Murphy 
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_Dikeman scored 21 points ina 


forfeit. 
















































derailed by St. John he in ae 
opening. round and eventually — 
finished last in the tourney. 

The disappointing year comes 
to a close Friday in what will be 
the last appearance for Bourke, 
co-captain Jerry Mizerak, if his ~ 
Achilles tendon is sufficiently 
healed, and Mike Mandel. 

Knights’ notes — Lest anyone > 
take McCaffrey’s performance in 
the month of January for granted, 
the second-year guard had a hand — 
in 45.2 percent of all baskets St. 
Michael’s scored. Thatmeanshe 
either scored orassistedonalmost = 
half of the points the squad came : 
up with. 

McCaffrey was nominated for 
Athlete of the Month for his play bs 
in January. He averaged 23.9 
points per game and 5.1 assists é a 
per outing. tet 

MacFarlane wai listed on the - 
ECAC honor roll for his playtwo 
weeks ago. Itwasthesecondtime 
this season MacFarlane received = 
the honor, Riad) 


losing streak against LeMoyne Saturday. Bob Millikin looks for ah 
someone to pass to in an earlier Knight win. 





Chicas, B’s lead poly hockey 


and Steve Suleski. ee: 

The Boweivals ce up. 16 
wins last week. David Fahey led 
the offense in a 58-27 win over 
Psi. The Boweivals nerouly de ip a4 
feated Alumni 46-44 for their sec sa 
ond win of the week. — 

_ Basketball Jones continued 
its domination of men’s hoop — 
with three wins last week. Scott 






56-37 win over the Staff A team. Ciba 
Dikeman also led the offensive Toe 
attack in an 80-35 win over ae a 
Tap-N-2s. 4 

Solid teamwork on olfenae: . 
helped the Flatlanders squeak 
by Sigma 47-45. The Tap- -N-25 _ 
picked up awin with a 69- _ win’ 
over Tennis. “I 

A second-half surge by Ki c 
Sorenson helped the Nads defeat 
the Senior 69ers. 

In other action, Sigma va 
feated the Party Monsters 46-38. 
The No-name Hoopsters Le ; 
Melman 65-42 andthe Airheads 
beat the Spliffs in a low-scoring _ 
game, 28-12. Staff and the / 


Basie =, a ee te 


heads also picked | poles: 





: 
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A skier hurtles down a mountainside at a recent meet. 





(photo by Luan Giannone) 


Hockey falls to Panthers 


by A. John Murphy 
Assistant Sports Editor 


Though the Knights lost to a 
top Division II team last week, 
Coach Lou DiMasi called it a 
“great game.” DiMasi said the 
team showed how it was capable 
of playing against good, strong 
teams. 

In the 4-1 loss against Middle- 


bury, the defense played as well — 


as they have all season, DiMasi 
said. Goalie Dave Kingston who 
made 47 saves and in five games 
has an .818 goals against aver- 
age. DiMasi said Kingston is get- 
ting better every day. 


DiMasi said the Knights started _ 


out slow in the first period. The 
team was a little unorganized so 
Middlebury was able to get three 
quick goals. 

In the second period DiMasi 
said he changed his forechecking 
and breakout strategys. It seemed 
to work as the Knights went into 
third period behind only three 
goals. St. Michael’s wasn't able 
to make up the goals, but the 
defense only allowed one more 
goal. Ted Manning and Matt 
Higgins played strong games on 
defense. 

Bob Bemo scored the Knights’ 


only goal on a breakaway half- 


way through the third period. 
DiMasi said both the forechecking 
and backchecking by all mem- 
bers of the team slowed down a 
fast Middlebury team. 

If you went to the Knights’ 
last home game against Framing- 
ham State, you also saw the last 
hockey game played by four 
members of the team. 

Marc Meagan, Jay Casavant, 
Brian Quirke and John Melley 
will all graduate in May Though 
the Knights have a young team, 
these four players will be missed 
next season. 

Co-captain Meagan is the 
“spiritual leader” of the team, 
DiMasi said. Meagan “never quit” 
and was a hard worker-.every time 
he stepped on the ice. Meagan 
scored only one goal on the sea- 
son, up urtil the Framingham 
game. but his desire and attitude 


was ready and willing to help 
out anyone. Casavant is a strong 
skater on the “checking line,” 
and came in fifth overall in 
scoring on the team with five 
goals and two assists. 

Quirke will be missed much 
for the same reason Casavant 


will, DiMasi said. Quirke’s leader- ° 


ship helped the team play its 


best. Quirke also was constantly 
helping the development of 
younger players. Quirke had 
three assists for the year, but the 
impact of his loss will mainly be 


felt by first and second-year play- 


ers, DiMasi said. 
Melley always seemed to come 


up with the big play all season. 


Melley didn't skate for the Knights 
last year, but DiMasi said he 
showed a lot of pride and de- 
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termination during tryouts. He 
carried these characteristics 
throughout. the season and 
helped set an example for the 


other players. During ‘the Wor- 
cester game, Melley made a pic- 


ture-perfect play to set up the 
Knights tying goal. 


Though the team is only los- 3 


ing these four players, the effects 
will have to wait and be seen 
next season. 


Fourteen oz. glass mug for sale. It’s the two-fisted 
way to drink to good times and salute your great taste 
in drinks. Why not start a collection? Please send this 
coupon, along with a check or money order for $4.95 
per mug (no cash please) to: Seagram’s 7 Crown Mug 
Offer, RO. Box 1622, New York, N.Y. 10152 


2511 C eat Pa A a te SL 
Amount enclosed $ 


Offer expires January 31, 1984. No purchase necessary. 
New York residents add 8.25% sales tax. 
Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for shipment. 


Seagram's 


© 1982 SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., N.V.C. AMERICAN WHISKEY-A BLEND. 80 PROOF. “Seven-Up” and “7UP” are trademarks of the Seven-Up Company. 
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Women’s hoop gets 
tourney hopes jolted 


By Mike Callaghan 
Sports Editor 
The women’s basketball 


team’s hopes of receiving a tour- 


nament bid were dealt a severe 
blow when the squad lost a pair 


‘of games in Connecticut over 


the weekend. 

St. Michael’s was blown out 
at Quinnipiac Friday night, 104-67 
and lost the following evening 
against New Haven 61-51. 


The defeats dropped St. 


Michael’s record to 15-10. The 
club’s final game of the season 
was played last night against 





Merrimack. 

Against New Haven, St. Mi- 
chael’s was down by as much as 
18 points. The Knights cut the 
lead to eight but could get no 
closer. 

Kim Corey led St. Michael’s 
scorers with 12 points. Becky 
Bouchard added 11. Margaret 
Lynch and Kim Corbeil each 
pulled down nine rebounds. 

Last night marked the last 
game for Terri O'Neil and Nancy 
Lubinsky They’re the only players 
graduating from the 13-member 
squad. 


& 


The women’s basketball team’s tourney hopes are now 


slim. St. Michael’s was 15-10 before last night. 
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Winter Weekend ’83 followed the theme “Support our Wild Life..” Activities featured “Comedy Night” with the Amazing Jonathan in the Recital 
Hall of McCarthy Arts Center. Friday night a campus band, Ya But Still, Warmed up for David Johansen. The “Wild Life Party” at the old P-day 
field was held on Saturday. Downhill sliding was one of the main events of the day. Saturday night special rates were offered for those who 
were still in good enough condition to ski after the party. The weekend activities were brought to a close with an “Ice Sculpture Contest,” which 
featured “The Moose is Loose,” “Winnie the Pooh,” “ET,” and a “Whale,” which took the first prize of $100. ® 


